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ABSTRACT 



Public education begins with kindergarten for most children, 
but an estimated 1 million prekindergarten children are also in public 
schools, and the number is increasing. In December 1997, the National 
Institute on Early Childhood Development and Education in the U.S. Department 
of Education's Office of Educational Research and Improvement convened a 
group of national, state, and community early childhood and education leaders 
to discuss the interrelationship between preschool and public education. 
Meeting participants unanimously agreed on the need to move from the current 
state of fragmented programs to a coordinated preschool care and education 
system that is linked with the public school system. Based on discussions at 
that meeting and on recent related data and research, this publication is 
intended to provide schools, families, and communities with information and 
ideas about public school prekindergarten and other preschool care and 
education initiatives that are linked with public schools. The publication 
offers insights from meeting participants about public school involvement in 
early childhood, and provides examples of how states and communities are 
designing programs to expand and improve preschool care and education. 
Following an introduction and background information on the meeting, the 
publication explores the following questions pursued at the meeting: (1) "Why 

Should Schools Be Involved in Early Childhood?"; (2) "What Roles Should 
Schools Play in Early Childhood?"; (3) "What Facilitates School Involvement 
in Early Childhood?"; (4) "What Challenges Do Public Schools Face with 
Involvement in Early Childhood?",* (5) "What Are the Key Issues for 
Professional Development?",* and (6) "What Are the Key Research and Evaluation 
Questions?" The publication concludes with a 52- item bibliography and lists 
of meeting participants and state early childhood education contacts. (HTH) 
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Introduction 



Public education begins with kindergarten for most children, but an estimated 1 
million prekindergarten children are also in public schools, 1 and the number is increasing. 
As early as the 1993-94 school year, a U.S. Department of Education survey of all school 
districts found that 66 percent offered voluntary prekindergarten, including special 
education prekindergarten, general prekindergarten, and Head Start. 2 In 1998-99, public 
schools reported using Title I funds for 260,000 prekindergarten children, 3 in addition to 
preschoolers enrolled in Even Start, special education, and other public preschool 
classrooms. 

State governments are leading a trend toward public education for prekindergarten 
children. Responding to a Children’s Defense Fund survey that defined prekindergarten 
as “focused primarily on education for three- and four-year-olds,” 24 states 4 reported 
funding prekindergarten initiatives in 1991-92. This number jumped to 42 states, serving 
approximately 725,000 children, in 1998-99. Of the 42 states, 24 states funded only their 
own prekindergarten programs, 14 funded their own programs and also supplemented 
Head Start, and 4 only supplemented Head Start. 5 

Responding to a General Accounting Office survey that defined preschool as 
programs that “generally operated as part of the public school system,” 32 states reported 
funding preschool in 1998-99, serving approximately 613,000 children. 6 



Differences in the Children’s Defense Fund and General Accounting Office 
surveys illustrate the lack of standardized definitions for “preschool” and 
“prekindergarten.” 
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'Clifford, R., Early, D., and Hills, T. “Almost a million children in school before kindergarten: Who is 
responsible for early childhood services?” Young Children , November 1999. 

2 U.S. Department of Education. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993—94. 1994. 

U.S. Department of Education. Federal Education Legislation Enacted in 1994: An Evaluation of 
Implementation and Impact. 1999. 

4 Surveys cited in this publication counted the District of Columbia as a state. 

5 Schulman, K., Blank, H., and Ewen, D. Seeds of Success: State Prekindergarten Initiatives 1998-99. 
Children's Defense Fund, 1999. 

'US. General Accounting Office. Education and Care: Early Childhood Programs and Services for Low- 
Income Families. 1999. 
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This publication refers to all programs that provide regularly scheduled child care 
and education to children prior to kindergarten as “preschool care and education 
programs.” It highlights the role of public schools and refers to preschool care and 
education programs that are based in, or linked closely with, public schools as 
“prekindergarten.” There are many similarities among preschool care and education 
programs, but they also have some distinguishing characteristics. 

The primary purpose of child care programs is to care for children, typically 9 to 
10 hours a day, 5 days a week while their parents are working. Some child care centers 
operate as for-profit businesses, while others operate as nonprofit programs in churches, 
schools, and other community facilities. Home-based child care includes informal 
arrangements with relatives, friends, and neighbors. It also includes family child care 
businesses operated in homes, where one or more adults care for children. 

The primary purpose of traditional preschool programs has been to provide early 
education, typically 2 to 3 hours a day, 3 to 5 days a week. However, increased numbers 
of working parents have led to programs that combine full-day, full-year child care and 
preschool. Most child care and preschool programs, both for-profit and nonprofit, are 
private and depend on fees that parents can afford to pay. 

Head Start is a federal program that offers free education and comprehensive 
support services for preschool children and their families with incomes below the federal 
poverty level. Most Head Start programs are part day, 3 to 5 days a week, and operate on 
a school year calendar, but these programs are also changing as more parents join the 
workforce. In 1999, 49 percent of Head Start families needed child care, and 27 percent 
of these families received child care through Head Start or its sponsoring agency. 7 Head 
Start is not funded to serve all eligible children. 
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7 U.S. Department ofHealth and Human Services. 1999 Head Start Fact Sheet. 1999. 
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Most prekindergarten programs are targeted to three- and four-year-old children 
whose families do not speak English at home, have low incomes, or have other special 
needs that place children at serious disadvantage when entering school. Even with 
restricted eligibility, the initiatives are not large enough to serve all eligible children. 8 
However, some states have started voluntary programs for all four-year-olds. In 1993, 
Georgia became the first state to offer universal prekindergarten for four-year-olds, and in 
1997, New York began phasing in their prekindergarten program, with the goal of offering 
universal prekindergarten for four-year-olds by 2003. In 1998, Oklahoma began paying 
for all four-year-olds who are enrolled in public school prekindergarten. 

In addition to prekindergarten, many states are funding parenting education and 
other family services that are based in or linked with schools. Missouri offers its Parents 
as Teachers program — designed to improve school readiness through home visits to 
expectant parents and to families with children from birth to age five — in every school 
district in the state. Forty-eight other states, as well as 8 other countries, also offer the 
Parents as Teachers program. Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Ohio are some 
of the states that fund school-based family resource centers for families with preschool 
children. 



Increased school involvement in early childhood has raised questions about the 
role of public schools with preschool children and the effects of public prekindergarten on 
children and on Head Start and private preschool care and education programs. The 
National Institute on Early Childhood Development and Education in the U.S. Department 
of Education’s Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) convened a 
group of national, state, and community early childhood and education leaders in 
December 1997 to discuss these questions. While the meeting was not structured to seek a 
consensus among all participants, certain key issues drew frequent or widespread 
expressions of agreement as the group considered the following questions: 



® Why should public schools be involved with children before kindergarten? 
° What roles should public schools play in early childhood? 
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• What conditions help public schools work effectively with young children and their 
families? 

• What barriers prevent public school involvement in early childhood programs? 

• What are the key issues for teacher preparation and professional development? 

• What important questions can research answer? 

This publication is based on discussion at the meeting and on recent related data 
and research. The purpose of the publication is to provide schools, families, and 
communities with information and ideas about public school prekindergarten and other 
preschool care and education initiatives that are linked with public schools. The 
publication offers insights from meeting participants about public school involvement in 
early childhood, and it provides examples of how states and communities are designing 
programs to expand and improve preschool care and education. 

Meeting participants identified the need for a publication to assist policymakers as 
they make decisions about how to help all children come to school prepared to learn, and 
they recommended keeping the publication updated with current information and 
examples. To help meet that recommendation, OERI asks that you keep us informed 
about how schools are involved with preschool care and education in your state and 
community. 
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Why Should Schools Be Involved in Early Childhood? 

A publicly funded K-12 education is considered a basic entitlement for all 
children in the United States, but the public education system does not extend to most 
preschool children. There is a growing trend, however, toward public funding for 
prekindergarten classes. Meeting participants discussed this trend and identified several 
reasons: the blurry line between preschool care and education, schools’ vested interest in 
school readiness, universal availability of neighborhood elementary schools, universal 
access to public schools, and an increased understanding that preschool care and 
education programs can help each other. 

The Line Between Preschool Care and Education is Blurry. 

Family structures and lifestyles have changed, and most parents share 
responsibility for their children’s preschool care and education with a variety of 
programs. Almost 65 percent of mothers with preschool children are in the labor force. 9 
The 1996 welfare reform law requires parents who receive public cash assistance — 
usually single mothers — to begin working within two years. 

In 1995, 59 percent of all preschool-aged children were in preschool care and 
education programs on a regular basis, including 67 percent of three-year-olds and 77 
percent of four-year-olds. 10 A recent U.S. Department of Education study found that 80 
percent of all children beginning kindergarten in the fall of 1998 had been in child care 
on a regular basis, and about half continued to be in child care before or after school. 11 

Research, including two recent longitudinal studies supported by the U.S. 
Department of Education, documents the impact of preschool care and education on 



’Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor Force Participation of Fathers and Mothers Varies with Children 's 
Ages. 1999. 

l0 Hofferth, S., Shauman, K., Henke, R., and West, J. Characteristics of Children 's Early Care and 
Education Programs, U.S. Department of Education, 1998. 

"West, J., Denton, K., and Germino-Hausken, E. America 's Kindergartners: Findings from the Early 
Childhood Longitutidinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99, Fall 1998. U.S. Department of Education, 
2000. 



children’s school success. The studies demonstrate that high-quality child care is also 
education that helps preschool children develop emotionally, socially, and cognitively. 

The Cost, Quality, and Outcomes study followed approximately 400 children 
from the time they were three years old in child care centers through second grade. The 
children who had been in high-quality care demonstrated greater school readiness and 
success through second grade than children who had been in low-quality care, even after 
controlling for family differences. The impact was strongest for children whose mothers 
had not completed high school, compared with children whose mothers had a college 
education. 12 

The Abecedarian Project randomly assigned infants in very low-income families to 
a high-quality early care and education program and has followed them and the control 
group to age 21. Young adults who had been in the high-quality Abecedarian program 
have consistently outperformed the control group on cognitive tests and on math and 
reading achievement tests, and at age 21, more of them were in college or in jobs that 
required high skill levels. 13 

Unfortunately, most children are not in high-quality preschool care and education 
programs that promote their learning and development. The Cost, Quality, and Outcomes 
study of 400 child care centers in 4 states found that 74 percent of the centers were 
mediocre in quality — meeting children’s minimal health and safety needs but not 
promoting their development and learning. The study determined that only 14 percent of 
centers were good quality, while 12 percent were not even safe or healthy for young 
children. 14 A similar study of child care homes in three states found that 56 percent of 
homes were mediocre, only 9 percent were characterized by qualities that promote 
learning, and 35 percent were characterized by qualities that harm children’s 
development and learning . 1 5 

l2 National Center on Early Development and Learning. Cost, Quality, and Outcomes Children Go to 
School 1999. 

l3 Ramey, C., Campbell, F., and Burchinal, M. The Abecedarian Project. 1999. 

l4 Cost, Quality, and Outcomes Research Team. Cost, Quality, and Child Outcomes in Child Care Centers, 
University of Colorado, 1995. 

l5 Galinsky, E., Howes, C., Kontos, S., and Shimm, M. The Study of Children in Family Child Care and 
Relative Care, Families and Work Institute, 1994. 
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Some states are trying to improve the quality of preschool care and education as a 
strategy to help children in low-performing school districts meet state standards. 




The Connecticut Department of Education provides $1,930,000 in 
quality enhancement grants to its 16 priority school districts to 
improve preschool care and education, support networks of child care 
homes, and improve support to parents. 



Most state prekindergarten initiatives acknowledge the close link between 
preschool care and education. Thirty-three states with prekindergarten programs fund 
classrooms in Head Start, child care centers, and other community facilities, as well as in 
public schools. 16 




Georgia uses state lottery funds to offer voluntary prekindergarten for 
all four-year-olds. Initiated in 1993, the program currently enrolls 
61,000 children in schools, Head Start, and child care centers. In an 
ongoing 12-year study of children 's outcomes, kindergarten teachers 
rated 64 percent of the former prekindergartners as above average in 
readiness for kindergarten, and at the end of the year, rated 68 percent 
of them as above average in readiness for first grade. 17 The program 
received a 1997 Innovation in Government award from the Ford 
Foundation and Harvard University. 



Ongoing neuroscience research further blurs the line between early care and 
education. Brain development occurs most rapidly during the first 3 years of life, when it 
is critically important for children to be held, cuddled, and talked to. The brain continues 
developing rapidly until age 8 or 10 when it slows down, suggesting that children’s first 
years are the most crucial for shaping their capacity to learn. 18 




Building on a $12 million prekindergarten initiative launched in 1986, 
the Illinois General Assembly appropriated $169.6 million for the 
1999-2000 Early Childhood Block Grant. The block grant includes 
the Prekindergarten Program for Children At Risk of Academic 
Failure, the Prevention Initiative Program for birth to three-year-olds, 



l6 Schulman, K., Blank, H., and Ewen, D. op. cit. 

l7 Henderson, L., Basile, K., and Henry, G. Prekindergarten Longitudinal Study: 1997-98 School Year 
Annual Report. Georgia State University, 1999. 

''Education Commission of the States. Brain Research and Education: Neuroscience Research has 
Implications for Education Policy. 1999. 
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and the Parent Training Initiative for parents with children from birth 
to five years old. 




North Carolina initiated Smart Start in 1993, and the program has 
grown from 18 counties to all 100 counties, with $150 million in state 
funds. The county-based program is designed to improve school 
readiness primarily by subsidizing child care costs and improving 
child care quality. A six-county evaluation found that Smart Start 
assistance that focused directly on improving child care classroom 
quality improved children ’s skills and behavior in kindergarten. Only 
9 percent of children from centers that received this direct assistance 
had low cognitive skills, and only 10 percent had behavior problems, 
compared with 17 and 18 percent, respectively, of their peers. 19 The 
program received a 1998 Innovation in Government award from the 
Ford Foundation and Harvard University. 



Studies have also shown that participation in Head Start and other preschool 
intervention programs decreases later grade retention and special education services . 20 
The Rand Corporation recently analyzed evaluation results of nine early childhood 
intervention programs and concluded that carefully designed and targeted early childhood 
programs benefit both children and taxpayers . 21 



Schools Have a Vested Interest in School Readiness. 



The National Research Council, the Center for the Improvement of Early 
Reading Achievement, and the National Institute on Child Health and Human 
Development have warned that children who cannot read independently by third grade 
are unlikely to be successful in school. This is the first priority of the U.S. Department of 
Education, which supported an extensive research synthesis that documented the 
importance of young children “starting school motivated to read and with the prerequisite 
language and early literacy skills .” 22 




,9 North Carolina Partnership for Children, Inc. More Proof that Smart Start is Improving the Lives of 
Young Children. 1999. 

20 Zigler, E. and Muenchow, S. Head Start, HarperCollins, 1992. 

2l Karoly, L., Greenwood, P., Everingham, S., Hoube, J., Kilbum, R., Rydell, C., Sanders, M., and 
Chiesa, J. Investing in Our Children, Rand Corporation, 1998. 

22 Snow, C., Bums, S., and Griffin, P., eds. Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young Children. National 
Research Council, 1998, p. 5. 
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However, children’s early learning opportunities vary greatly. The Department’s 
study of children who began kindergarten in the fall of 1998 provided national data for 
the first time about differences in school readiness. Children’s literacy and math skills, as 
well as their general knowledge, were significantly related to maternal education, number 
of parents in the home, primary language, race or ethnicity, and their age at kindergarten 
entry. The study also found significant differences in children’s social skills, physical 
health, and approaches to learning. 23 



The National Research Council highlighted the need for high-quality preschool 
environments that promote skills that predict later reading achievement. Some states and 
schools are putting the research into practice. 



☆ 



In 1997, Mississippi began its Every Child a Reader initiative. Their 
" Getting Ready for Kindergarten ” materials provide parents with 
tools for introducing children to print and phonemic awareness. 
Videotapes demonstrate how to read to children, even if the parents 
are non-readers. The state provides the materials to school districts 
and preschool care and education programs for every parent with a 
four- or five-year old child. 




The Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools in North Carolina invest most of 
their Title I funds in Bright Beginnings, a literacy-based program 
designed to provide the foundation for early literacy development. 

The program began in 1997, linked to the district ’s goal that 85 
percent of third-graders will read at or above grade level by 2001. It 
serves almost 2,000 four-year-olds — who demonstrate the highest level 
of educational need — in 13 schools, 2 Head Start centers, and a 
church-based child care center. 



☆ 



The Kentucky Early Literacy Initiative is working to ensure all 
children are able to read at the proficient level on the Kentucky Core 
Content Test at the end of fourth grade. The initiative encourages 
preschool care and education programs to promote early literacy and 
provides professional development to help preschool and primary 
teachers master effective research-based reading strategies. 



High-quality preschool increases low-income children’s IQ scores throughout the 
first few years of school. Dn Doris Entwisle, a professor in the Department of Sociology 
at Johns Hopkins University, thinks that this advantage may be underestimated. She 

23 We st, J., Denton, K., and Germino-Hausken, E., op. cit. . 



believes that even short-term IQ gains may lay a foundation for success by boosting 
children’s performance “during the critical transition into school.” Dr. Entwisle points 
out that higher ability during early schooling can protect children from being placed in 
lower-ability groups and retained in grade, raising expectations from parents and 
teachers . 24 



Some states and school districts are improving school readiness and increasing 
children’s chances of succeeding in school, often offering prekindergarten as an essential 
element of school reform. 




The Michigan School Readiness Program, initiated as a pilot program 
in 1985, is serving over 23,000 children, who are at risk of school 
failure, in 1999-2000. An ongoing program evaluation found that the 
children entered kindergarten with significantly higher scores, 
including language and literacy, than similar children who had not 
attended the program. The children have continued a higher level of 
success than their peers through second grade, with significant 
differences in grade retention, interest in school, and physical 
ability. 25 




Kentucky offers prekindergarten to four-year-olds who are eligible for 
free school lunches, 46 percent of all four-year-olds in the state. The 
University of Kentucky found that prekindergarten participants at ages 
seven and eight did as well as their peers who were not eligible for 
free school lunches. 26 




Texas has the largest prekindergarten program in the country. The 
state has required school districts since 1984 to offer prekindergarten 
if they have at least 15 four-year-olds who are unable to speak or 
understand English, are eligible for free or reduced lunches, or are 
homeless. 




Missouri offers the Parents as Teachers home-visiting program in 
every school district. In 1998, they assessed 3,500 beginning 
kindergartners in 80 schools on 7 dimensions of school readiness. The 
highest performing children had participated in Parents as Teachers 
and in preschool care and education programs, with children in high- 



24 Entwisle, D. “The Role of Schools in Sustaining Early Childhood Program Benefits.” The Future of 
Children. The David and Lucille Packard Foundation, 1995, p. 134. 

25 Zongping, X., Schweinhart, L, Hohmann, C., Smith, C., and Storer, E. Points of Light: Third Year Report 
of the Michigan School Readiness Program Evaluation, High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, 
2000. 



26 Kentucky Department of Education. What We Believe About Educating Kentucky’s Children. 1998. 
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